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Prospects for 
National Recon ciliatio n 
in Mozambique I 


L 


J 


• A political solution to Mozambique's insurgency will rem ain 
elusive but not impossible over the next 18 months J 


« We expect no decisive shift in the military balance . 


• The West lacks leverage , particularly over the insurgents, to force 
compromises on power sharing . I I 


• The two sides are exploring terms for talks, but active Soviet and 
South African involvement would be required for a settlement. 
African mediation might ease the process . I 


iii 
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fkbumo 

MENAMO ' 


Ideology 

Moving away from Mar xist-Leni nisi 
doctrinaire rubric and rhetoric . Bal- 
ancing East and Wen. 

Claims to support pro-Western demo- 
cratic ideals as well as human rights 
and freedoms, 


GoyernptentJpoUtlcs 

One-party state: trying to expand bare 
rtf support through mass organisa- 
tions. Proposing reforms for greater 
political decentralisation. 

Calls for free multiparty elections. 
Returns local authority to traditional 
leaders . Currently has oalyantdl- 
mentary shadow government* 

. 

■ 

Economy 

Retreating from failed socialist poli- 
cies : Evolving toward greater role for 
private ownership and foreign Invest- 
mem. 

Advocates free enterprise, but no evi- 
dence to fudge depth ttf commitment 
or understanding. 


Negotiating positions 

Demands that REN A MO end fight- 
ing, renounce violence \ and accept 
^amnesty. Opposes official recognition 
'^^tf RENAMO or granting insurgents 
equal status as a party or negotiating 
partner . 

Seeks direct, open talks with govern- 
ment that would enhance Its legiti- 
macy as a political entity. Demands 
removal ttf foreign forces. 





Key Judgments 


A peace settlement in Mozambique will remain elusive but cannot be 
entirely ruled out within the next 18 months. While the Marxist govern- 
ment and the RENAMO insurgents recognize that the 12-year conflict 
cannot be resolved militarily and arc moving toward direct talks, both sides 
will be reluctant to compromise on the key issue of power sharing] I 


External Leverage 

The United States and other Western nations, even collectively, lack 
sufficient leverage to forge a settlement in Mozambique; RENAMO's 
international isolation makes it particularly unrcceptive to Western influ- 
ence. Active South African and Soviet involvement would be necessary — 
albeit not sufficient — to force the compromises to make reconciliation 
possible. African interest in resolving regional conflicts also could help 
move the process forward. I I 


Military Standoff 

The military balance is unlikely to shift decisively. RENAMO will 
periodically launch countrywide offensives but will not threaten the capital. 
Meanwhile, Maputo's efforts to improve its military effectiveness will 
continue to have little success] I 


Talking and Fighting 

Mozambican President Chissano may be able to enlist sufficient domestic 
support for direct and serious negotiations with RENAMO, but he will 
have to tread carefully. Some senior officials oppose any moves that would 
legitimize the insurgents or undermine the ruling party's preeminence. 


Meanwhile, Chissano will persist in his political and military effort to 
undermine RENAMO. He will continue to foster Mozambique's rap- 
prochement with neighboring South Africa, while also working to bolster 
international pressure on Pretoria to end its limited, albeit important, 
covert assistance to RENAMO. At the same time, Chissano will solicit 
increased military assistance from both East and West. I I 


RENAMO leader Dhlakama, who publicly demands elections, w-ants talks 
with the government to bolster the group's claims to legitimacy at home 
and abroad. Nevertheless, the insurgent leadership is likely to have serious 
difficulty in fielding a coherent negotiating team in light of disagreements 
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and poor communications between the foreign-based political wing and the 
group’s military leadership within Mozambique. While pursuing its politi- 
cal options, RENAMO will prosecute its military strategy of demoralizing 
government forces, crippling the economy, undermining rural supp ort for 
Maputo, and further isolating the government’s urban strongholds. 


Alternate Scenarios 

Changes in several key variables could alter our prognosis for a protracted 

and inconclusive peace process: 

• A dramatic change in the military situation. Major RENAMO gains 
could pressure Chissano to compromise on key demands, while serious 
insurgent setbacks would revive the government's hopes for a military 
victory and harden its stance coward negotiations. 

• A shift in South Africa's policy. Pretoria could decide to abandon its 
rapprochement with Maputo — possibly because of increased ANC (Afri- 
can National Congress) infiltration through Mozambican territory — and 
sharply increase assistance to RENAMO, which would enable more 
aggressive insurgent operations and strengthen the mo%'cmcnt’s bargain- 
ing position. Alternatively, South Africa could opt for a political solution 
to the conflict and cease assistance for RENAMO, which over time 
would decrease the insurgents’ effectiveness somewhat. Pretoria could 
even decide to intervene directly by removing RENAMO leaders per- 
ceived to be blocking a settlement. 

• A change in Soviet policy toward the Chissano government . Moscow 
could decide to pressure Maputo to more aggressively pursue a political 
settlement — for instance, by threatening to further reduce arms aid. 


Implications for the United States 

A political settlement in Mozambique would contribute significantly to 
stability and economic development in southern Africa and alleviate 
widespread suffering and famine in Mozambique. The more the United 
States becomes directly involved, however, the more it risks charges that it 
is: 

• Not doing enough to pressure South Africa to end support for 
RENAMO. 

• Dealing with the internationally ostracized gue rrillas. 

• Further legitimizing a Soviet role in the region. I I 
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Discussion 


! 


After 12 years of conflict between Mozambique's 
ruling FRELIMO government and the RENAMO 
insurgency, neither side is in a position to win a 
military victory. Meanwhile, the war has thwarted a 
broad economic recovery and caused large-scale suf- 
fering, famine, population dislocations, and human 
rights abuses. Both sides arc now under pressure to 
consider a negotiated settlement, but so far each has 
been unwilling or unable to propose preli minary 
settlement terms acceptable to the other. I I 


International interest in forging a settlement to the 
conflict has increased in recent months, engendered in 
part by the tripartite agreements on Angola and 
Namibia reached in December 1988 and the recent 
cease-fire in Angola. South Africa has proposed a 
peace initiative involving the United States and the 
Soviet Union. The United States subsequently has 
explored possibilities for a reconciliation effort in 
concert with South Africa, Zimbabwe, and other 
more loosely coordinated external actors such as the 
United Kingdom, Kenya, Portugal, and the USSR. 
Kenyan and various Mozambican church officials 
already are mediating indirect talks between 
RENAMO and the government to consider settle* 
ment terms. I 1 


The government of President Joaquim Chissano, 
meanwhile, continues to pursue a broad economic, 
political, and military reform program that has: 

• Attracted economic aid from virtually every West 
European country, the United States, Canada, and 
Japan, and led to greater World Bank assistance 

‘This Memorandum was initiated b> the National Intelligence 
Ortteer for Africa in light of growing US interest in promoting 
national reconciliation between the ruling Front for the Liberation 
of Mozambique t FRELIMO) and the Mozambique Natio nal Rcsis* 
tancc tRENAMO). Its time frame is the next 18 months/ 


and the first IMF program. The reform program 
has helped foster a limited economic recovery fol- 
lowing several years of decline. 

• Expanded Mozambique’s sources of military train- 
ing and materiel to include modest programs from 
several Western nations, including the United King- 
dom, Portugal, Spain, and Italy, without infringing 
on Maputo's crucial supply relationship with its 
traditional Soviet Bloc and Cuban allies. 

• Improved relations with South Africa in an effort to 
provide an incentive for Pretoria to end covert 
assistance to RENAMO and promote economic 
cooperation. 

• Introduced several initiatives designed to improve 
the FRELIMO party’s support among 
Mozambique’s rural masses. 

• Promoted younger officers into the senior ranks of 
the Armed Forces of Mozambique (FAM) and 
attracted Western military assistance, but as yet 
without impr oving th e Army’s performance 
substantially. | 


For its part, RENAMO. led by Afonso Dhlakama, 
has increased guerrilla activity in the past year — 
particularly around Maputo— resulting in widespread 
destruction that has virtually nullified the govern- 
ment’s progress on the economic front. Dhlakama’s 
recent efforts, however, to improve REN AMO’s in- 
ternational and domestic image and unify the divided 
and inept foreig n-based political wing have so far 
been ineffective.! | 


The RENAMO Insurgency 
Military Strategy 

We believe RENAMO realizes that it cannot defeat 
the Chissano regime militarily. While they arc 






RES A MO at a dance 


Strength /Growth 

From a cadre of several hundred personnel at its 
formation in 1977 . RES AMO grew rapidly to 
about 7.000 by 1982 . J 2.000 by 1985 . and 20,000 
in 1987. Its strength may now have stabilized 
because of combat losses . desertions . and recruit- 
ing difficulties posed by the war. drought , and 
government relocation policies! I 


Base of Support 

RES ASfO's membership has traditionally includ- 
ed ethnic groups with disparate interests . aligned 
by common opposition to FRELIMO policies . 
Most senior officers in the military wing are 
reportedly Shona. reflecting the organization’s in- 
ception under Rhodesian sponsorship, but we be - 
| iieve RES AMO has broadened its ethnic base. 

\ Many external, political wing cadre are Portu- 
guese ex-Mozambican residents. Following politi - 
| cat changes in 1979 in Rhodesia/Zimbabwe . South 
| Africa assumed sponsorship of REN AMO. Its 
overt links to the insurgents were severed after the 
J 984 Nkomati Accord between Pretoria and 
Maputo . but covert supply continues. REN AMO 
probably receives communications and medical 
supplies and training, intelligence support, and 
possibly small arms and ammunition from South 


Africa. Pretoria may also assist internal and 
external REN AMO leaders with transportation. 

In addition, the insurgents also receive some logis- 
tic support from South African-based supporters, 
particularly ethnic Portuguese, and from ideologi- 
cal backers based in Western Europe, the United 
States . and possibly elsewhere. Nonetheless, 

REN A MO has been largely self-sustaining since 
19861 I 


Structure 

RENA M G s organization includes political and 
military decisionmaking bodies, both headed by 
tifonso Ohlakama. The political wing consists of 
10 to 1 2 rudimentary departments, half foreign 
based. The military wing is based in central 
Mozambique . Ohlakama, with a General Staff of 
up to 1 2 advisers . plans and directs major military 
campaigns. The military is organized under three 
fronts — Northern. Central, and Southern — each 
divided and subdivided along territorial lines . 
Since 1985. REN A MO has developed at least nine 
independent battalions, subordinate to the General 
Staff, and a number of small, specialized u nits. 
probably under Ohlakama 's direct control . I I 


unlikely to achieve a decisive military advantage 
during the period of this Memorandum, the insur- 
gents will maintain strong military pressure on the 
government. Dhlakama probably calculates that 
Maputo eventually will be compelled to undertake a 
dialogue on the insurgents' terms. RBNAMO’s peri* 
odic regional and countrywide operations will contin- 
ue to cripple the economic infrastructure, undermine 
rural support for FRELIMO, demoralize government 
forces, and further isolate the government's urban 
strongholds. Operating in all 10 provinces, the insur- 
gents mount frequent raids on lightly defended gov- 
ernment installations and economic facilities. 
RENAMO also will probably continue to conduct 
small-scale cross-border raids into Zimbabwe, and to 


a lesser extent Zambia, Malawi, and Tanzania, to 
gather supplies and increase the cost to countries 
providing military assistance to Mozambique.! 

Prospects are good that the insurgents will increase 
attacks against higher profile targets — including ma- 
jor transportation routes and the Cahora Bassa hydro- 
electric complex — and may succeed in overrunning a 
district or provincial capital. RENAMO is gradually 
reorganizing its 20,000-man force into larger units for 
operations against more heavily defended targets and 
has expanded its presence around the major cities of 
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Maputo. Bcira, Nucala, and Nampula. Lacking artil- 
lery and other heavy weapons, however, RENA MO 
probably is unwilling to risk an assault on the capital 
or anot her major city./ 

[ Should RENAMQ be able to utilise tnc 
L nanaiul of SA-7s and air defense artillery it has 
captured, the government's ability to maintain its 
presence in the countryside would diminish and would 
force the FAM to withdraw even further into a 
defensive posture around major urban areas. 


Shortcomings and Challenges 

Despite some reorganization, we do not expect signifi- 
cant changes in RENAMO’s capabilities over the 
next 18 months. The group captures most of its basic 
materiel from government forces and acquires or 
seizes food from the local populace. Endemic short- 
ages. however, occasionally restrict its activity. The 
insurgency no longer is expanding in number, but 
RENAMO probably will be able to maintain its 
current strength.! I 


While RENAMO exercises effective high-level com- 
mand and control in directing military operations and 
exploiting tactical intelligence, its ability to effectively 
discipline lower echelon units, particularly those far- 
ther away from central headquarters, appears more 
limited: 

• Dhlakama is attempting to curtail unauthorized 
abuses of civilians, but human rights violations and 
occasional deliberate use of terror probably will 
remain a feature of the conflict and will prevent 
widespread popular support for RENAMO. 

• Dhlakama has been unable to rein in renegade 
elements operating as armed bandits. | 


• In the event of Dhlakama’* death, most insurgent 
units probably would remain under RENAMO 
command, but the number of renegade elements 
would increase. There is no known order of succes- 
sion to Dhlakama, but the movement's hierarchical 
chain of command suggests that Commander Raul 
Domingos — one of Dhlakama's key aides — would 
be well placed to assume control.! I 


External support is important but not vital to the 
movement's continued viability as a military organi- 
zation, so outside influence on the group is limited. A 
complete cessation of South African assistance — and 
aid from private backers in Western Europe, the 
United States, and Portuguese expatriates in South 
Africa — would gradually erode RENAMO’s commu- 
nications advantages, but the loss of occasional deliv- 
eries of smalt arms and basic necessities probably 
could be overcome without seriously hampering the 
insurgency. The loss of outside financial support 
would have its greatest impact on RENAMO's ability 
to finance the operations of the foreign-based political 
wing. Such a cutoff also would increasingly isolate the 
movement's Mo 2 ambiquc-bascd leaders — who contin- 
ue to have difficulty leaving the country to solicit 
international support, police the external wing, and 
participate in negotiations — but would not apprecia- 
bly change the course of the war. | ~| 

South Africa is unlikely to end its limited clandestine 
support to the insurgents during the period of this 
Memorandum. RENAMO is a key element in South 
Africa's "carrot and stick” policy toward Mozam- 
bique that combines military pressure and economic 
inducements to obtain security concessions from Ma- 
puto, particul arly vis-a-vis the African National Con- 
gress (ANC). | ~~ “ 


(the likely next president, F. WI dc Klerk, 
may rely less heavily than his predecessor on military 
means for regional policy. I I 
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indoctrination techniques. RENAMO has promuted 
traditional structures to extend its influence in much 
of rural Mozambique, but also has relied on fear, 
coercion, a nd intim idation to administer areas under 
its control, | | 

During the next 18 months, RENAMO will not be 
able to establish more than a symbolic shadow' gov- 
ernment and will have difficulty presenting itself to 
FRELIMO and the international community as a 
credible alternative national leadership. Dhlakama 
presides over a nominal government as president and 
military commander, and several of his most trusted 
advisers serve in political capacities on RENAMO’s 
National Council. Nevertheless, the organization's 
administrative and institutional structures are still 
rudimentary J I 
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RENAMO's military challenge to the Map uto regime 
has not been matched on the political front.! 1 


most oi tnc population is war weary ana probably 
apathetic or resentful toward both RENAMO and the 
government. The insurgents have made some efforts 
to build a political base among a core of supporters 
from the Shona-speaking tribes and Macua-Lomue 
ethnic group in the central provinces,! 

(As the only opposition to 
FRELIMO, RENAMO has benefited from wide- 
spread dissatisfaction with government policies and, 
until recently, FRELIMO's hcavyhanded political 


The Mozambican Government: Initiatives 
Under Pressure 

Counterinsurgency Effort 

Maputo’s efforts to improve the FAM's effectiveness 
have had little success, and government counterinsur- 
gency operations will continue to incur manpower and 
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Joaquin* Chissano L 

President of Mozambique 


RENA MO 


Afonso Dhlakama 


Joaquim Chissano is an experienced negotiator 


me n as oegun to prepare me 
-public JOr an eventual negotiated end to 
Mozambique’s internal strife while at the same 
time attempting to exploit divisions within 
RENA MO.r “ I 


.4 talented role player, Chissano tailors his 
remarks , demeanor . and operating style to his 
audience. In pursuit of improved relations with 
the West and South Africa, he is charming, 
accommodating, and reasonable. To bolster his 
domestic image . he has \ ] 


An experienced soldier and t. stcrful tactician, 
Afonso Dhlakama. 37, has . lined the un- 
challenged military and poll j :t leader of 
REN AMO since he took comr. ‘ in 1979 of ter 
the death of the movement's Jfii* * leader . Deci- 
sive without being authoritarian he is most 
comfortable among his troops in vhom he 
inspires intense personal loyalty. Driven by 
personal ambition , as well as ideological and 
ethnic opposition to the Marxist and primarily 
Shangana government, Dhlakama — an Ndau — 
continues to reject FREUMO's amnesty pro- 
posals. Nonetheless, he realizes that the war is 
destroying the country and has indicated a 
willingness to enter negotiations J I 


inaugurated open exchanges witn provincial 
leaders and peasants throughout the country. 
He is a member of the southern Shangana 
ethnic group that dominates the government. 
Chissano, 49,f 





The Human Rights Situation 

Roth government forces and REX AMO insur- 
gents have committed serious human rights 
violations . h formation on the extent of abuses 
has often, been lacking . however, and in some 
cases it has been difficult to establish blame. 


In early 1988. the Mozambican Ministry of the 
Interior and the FAM political commissar criti- 
cized the army for abusing civilians. These 
abuses reflected poor training end discipline in 
the army, police . and militia : there is no indica- 
tion that they had government sanction. In fact. 
President C hiss a no has emphasized the need for 
the security forces to respect civilians, and the 
government has app roved new codes cf military 
conduct and Justice, j ] 

jh union rights 

anuses by governm ent jorc es have declined . but 
are still continuing.l 1 


REN AMO’s human rights record is even worse. 
Although REN AMO leaders have made an 
effort to control abuses, they view intimidation 
cf civilians as an integral part of their war 
effort . The insurgents force civilians to carry 
arms and supplies . As with government forces, 
impressm ent cf civilians for military service is 
common. I 


the insurgents often disfigure civilians and have 
murdered civilians who tried to escape from 
insurgent bases or did not obey orders. Local 
FRELIMO or government officials are often 
killed, and. in some cases, individuals with 
distant connections to the regime have also been 
selected for assassination . REN AMO has tar - 
geted government schools and health clinics. 


materiel losses because of a litany of shortcomings. 
Morale continues to deteriorate because units often go 
without food, pay, and supplies for months at a 
time — in some cases forcing troops to establish subsis- 
tence farms, loot local villages, steal international 
relief supplies, desert, or even defect to RENAMO. 
FAM’s incffcctivcno* and abuses of civilians contrib- 
ute to popular disenchantment with the government. 
In addition, efforts to promote younger officers into 
the top leadership ranks have run into opposition from 
a group of veterans of the prc-1974 independence 
struggle — represented by Minister of Defense Chi- 
pandc — who resent the threat to their power, prestige, 
and perks. These veterans represent a serious hin- 
dranc c to Ch issano’s ability to promote military re- 
form.! — i 


Meanwhile, the government’s amnesty program 
has had little success and is unlikely to affect 
RENAMO’s military* strength. The program, devised 

in pari (o demonstrate the government’s willingness to 

reintegrate individual RENAMO combatants under 
the theme of "national unity,” as well as to erode 
insurgent manpower and coax high-level desertions, 
has had only limited success. Although Maputo 
claims to have attracted over 3,500 insurgents under 
the amnesty offer, all but a few have been noncombat- 
ants forced to flee areas of intense fighting.] I 


Foreign Military Assistance 

Despite dissatisfaction with FAM’s inability to make 
progress against RENAMO, the USSR — the primary 
source of military assistance — will not abandon Mo- 
zambique, although it already has taken steps to 
reduce further the cost of its commitment. In addition 
to the recent decision to withdraw most of their 700 to 
800 military advisers, the Soviets next year will cut 
back deliveries of heavy weaponry — such as jet air- 
craft and tanks — and focus on lighter weapons more 
suited to the FAM’s needs and capabilities. Chissano 
has wanted to lessen Maputo’s dependence on Soviet 
support, which he considered largely inappropriate for 
the counterinsurgency. But undoubtedly he recognizes 
that the West is unlikely to assume a commitment on 
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the scale of even a reduced Soviet effort; Moscow 
provided S180 million in military assistance in 1988 
alone, while Western s upport has amo unted to about 
$20 million since 1975./ 


io suu-man moan presence ma y expand sligh tly to 
facilitate training of the militia. I 

Mozambique over the past year has been successful in 
attracting wider foreign military assistance. The 
United Kingdom recently announced that it would 
double the number of company-size Mozambican 
units it trains in Zimbabwe. Private security compa- 
nies have been training forces for protecting lines of 
communication and key economic sites. Chissano also 
has launched a '‘local defense initiative” using several 
hundred Cuban advisers to develop a 100,000-man 
militia over the next two years. Furthermore, the 
FAM plans to develop a ninth brigade, probably with 
the assistance of North Korean trainers and Chinese 
supplies. “Elite” units trained by the Soviets and the 


North Koreans have been deployed in the Maputo 
area, an d several more battalions are undergoing 
training. 

Nonetheless, these ambitious plans have drawbacks 
and are unlikely to be implemented fully or have the 
desired effect: 

• Mozambique lacks suitable manpower or resources 
for additional undertakings, such as a ninth brigade, 
militia, or other training programs. 

• Most Western assistance is aimed at defending vital 
regional transport routes or protecting economic 
projects, and will have little impact on Maputo's 
counterinsurgency prospects. 

• By arming civilians to provide local security, the 
government would invite a major increase in bandit- 
ry and provide RENAMO with additional opportu- 
nities to capture supplies. I 










FRELIMO and the FAM at a Git nee 
F RE LI MO 

The ruling Front far the Liberation of Mozam- 
bique came to power at independence in 1975 as a 
vanguard Marxist -Leninist puny. Major decisions 
arc made by the I O-man politburo whose black 
members are primarily of the southern Shangana 
tribe of President Chissano. The politburo oper- 
ates on consensus. Since assuming leadership in 
J 986 . Chissano has replaced key government fig- 
ures with like-minded pragmatists who are usual- 
ly black . conforming with Mozambique s intention 
to " Africanize " the government. [ I 


F RE LI MO is trying to broaden in base of support 
and expand participation in mass organizations, 
and membership in the party has doubled over the 
past five years. The government exercises control 
through party cells that probably only operate in 
the urban areas, given the chaotic state of the 
countryside. Most of the population probably has 
little ideological allegiance to FRELIMO. and 
appears removed from the country's political pro- 
cess . The Mozambican military is on important 
component of the FRELIMO party — Defense Min- 
ister Chipande is a member of the politburo — with 
over 1 1 ,000 party members . A political structure 
that reaches throughout the military is responsible 
for ideological purity and security at all levels . 


FAM 

The Armed Forces of Mozambique is dominated 
by the 60.000-man ground force, which includes 
the 5.000-man Border Guard and at least 15.000 
mobilized militia serving under FAM command. 
Army brigades are deployed in eight of the 10 
provinces. Regular army organization includes 
four to five battalions trained for cout Kerins ur- 
gency operations. In addition to the ground force, 
the FAM includes a l. OQO-man airforce, a 3,500- 
man air defense force, and a l. 500-man navy, all 
marginally efficient. In addition, another / 5.000 
militia may sen e in local defense or other para- 
military support roles. I I 


One of the least effective armed forces in Africa . 
the FAM has been able to secure major population 
centers but has been unable to prevent RENAMO 
from operating throughout rural Mozambique. 
Since 1985. many of the significant counterinsur- 
gency offensives have occurred when the FAM was 
augmented by combat forces from Zimbabwe or 
Tanzania, and have largely centered on reoccupy- 
ing towns sacked and deserted by RENAMO. 
Some limited improvement in capability will 
result from British. Soviet, Cuban, and North 
Korean training of specialized counterinsurgency 
battalions. I I 


As a result, the government will remain reliant on 
other foreign troops. The withdrawal of Tanzania's 
3,200-man contingent from Zambczia Province late 
last year, and the dramatic expansion in RENAMO 
activity that ensued in that region, demonstrates how 
potentially damaging the loss of external support can 
be. Malawi is likely to maintain at least an 800-man 
contingent to protect the Nacala rail line. Zimbabwe 
is unlikely to withdraw its 5,000- to 6,000-man expe- 
ditionary force, which is crucial to the Mozambican 
counterinsurgency effort and to Zimbabwe’s own 
economic security. I j 


Economic Measures 

Chissano is implementing a major reform program 
that is aimed at reversing a protracted period of 
economic contraction. Despite limited gains generated 
by the reforms and increased foreign aid, however. 
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Figure 5 

Mozambique: Selected Foreign Aid Donors, 
1987 

Million US S 

Tot*): 90L4 


from shipments by neighboring countries through 
Mozambique’s three ports — arc targets of frequent 
attacks. The insurgent threat has seared away poten- 
tial foreign investors^ ' “ 


Other. 1SZ3* 

Cxna^i, 2S3 
Norway, 33.9 
France. 37.4 
Nongovernment 1 1 
orgintiatfom, 39.9 
i/iytcd — 


Italy, USA 


i- — Snoden. 94.7 


USSR. 47.9 
Netherlands, 30.2 



‘ Invludci aiU b> 10 smaller tlonu:* 
1:^1 illow states. 

Source: US Embassy. 


prospects for a broad and long-lasting economic re- 
covery over the next several years are poor. The 
economy is unable to support even the most basic 
standards of living for large segments of the popula- 
tion. At less than US SI 00, Mozambique's per capita 
GDP lags behind such neighbors as South Africa 
($2,360), Zimbabwe (SS40), and even Malawi (S170). 
The RENAMO insurgency, coupled with failed gov- 
ernment policies, will continue to be th e principal 
obstacles to economic progress.! I 


Insurgent attacks affect all sectors of the economy, 
not only by damaging productive facilities, but by 
forcing the government to use costly and inefficient 
armed convoys to move export crops, food, and con- 
sumer goods throughout much of the country. Many 
farmers have been forced off their land and have 
become refugees dependent on food aid for survival. 
Railroads — a potential source of foreign exchange 


[Tinally, tne counterinsurgency cnort 
nas ooosted defense spending to more than 40 percent 
of total budget outlays, thus diverting funds from 
social and capital investment projects.! I 


Aside from an end to the insurgency, sustained eco- 
nomic recovery also would require a more extensive 
abandonment of failed socialist policies and institu- 
tions and a greater efTort to regenerate private enter- 
prise. Although Maputo's economic reform program 
goes part way toward redressing some of the principal 
faults of the socialist system, the formidable bureau- 
cracy continues to obstruct reforms and their imple- 
mentation. Moreover, white the population has been 
quiescent to date — with the exception of recent stu- 
dent protests— economic reforms risk provoking popu- 
lar unrest and increased opposition within the govern- 
ment and party. Austerity measures designed to cut 
budget deficits have increased hardships for the un- 
employed and poor; more than 10,000 of the 16,000 
workers that have been fired to increase the efficiency 
of government-run operations have not been able to 
find new jobs. A Mozambican Government study 
shows that, while the reform program has led to 
increased supplies of food in urban stores, it also has 
undermined the purchasing power of the urban poor 
and led to increasing levels of urban malnutrition. 
Popular perceptions o r mismanagement and inequal- 
ity could contribute to economically motivated pro- 
test.! | 


The reform program has attracted major support 
from Western nations and international financial 
institutions, however, and, as a result, is likely to 
continue to contribute to economic growth over the 
next few years. Heavy foreign aid has opened Mozam- 
bique's Beira railroad and port for Zimbabwean 
shipments, and could lead to the beginning of limited 
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Economic Reform and Fo.ugn Assistance 


Key goals of f'REUMQ's rtf arm program are to 
increase productivity by transferring selected eco- 
nomic activities from government to private hands . 
acquiring financial aid from the IMF and World 
Bank, and attracting increased levels of Western 
and South African aid, investment* and trade . 
Major provisions include: 

• Devaluations totaling nearly 95 percent . 

• Cuts in consumer subsidies . 

• Restrictions on the growth of credit to govern- 
ment corporations . 

• Improved price incentives for farm and industri- 
al production. 

• Legislation to make investment in family farms 
and private firms more attractive . 

• Legalization of private mining. 

• Liberalized foreign exchange contra »\ 

• A reduction in the government s expc *t monopo- 

ly, enabling private firms to compete «- joins t 
public enterprises for export contracts I 1 


Demonstrating their support for the eccn - me re- 
form program, private and official Wester, credi- 
tors agreed in 1987 to reschedule repay me. is on 
about 51.6 billion of Mozambique's at leas; $ 3.6 
billion foreign debt to Western lendersS^ln i ddi- 


tion, disbursements of economic development as- 
sistance Jumped sharply to S 800 -900 million a 
year in 1987-88 compared with only 5217 million 
in 1986. Included were S50 million in disburse- 
ments under the terms of Mozambique's first IMF 
structural adjustment loan . Finally . donors agreed 
in November 1988 to provide 51.4 billion to meet 
estimated aid requirements for 1989. Over 90 
percent of total disbursements of foreign economic 
aid to Mozambique since 1987 have been from 
Western nations and aid organizations such as the 
World Bank. [ I 


The economic reform program is not yet reducing 
Mozambican requirements for food aid and is 
unlikely to do so as long as the insurgency contin- 
ues . Although food aid has prevented widespread 
starvation, malnutrition is increasing. The number 
of people dependent on imported food in the year 
beginning May 1989 has increased to some 7.6 
million (over half the total population) from about 
6.9 million in the preceding year . Food shortages 
stem largely from distribution problems associat- 
ed with the unsettled security situation in the 
central provinces, where corn production has been 
relatively high, as well as from insufficient rainfall 
in southern areas of the country . I I 


commercial traffic on the country’s two other cross- 
country railroads later this year. The government, 
moreover, appears to be committed to expanding the 
reform program in some promising ways. Recently, 
for example, it has begun considering measures to 
return a number of nationalized farms and industrial 
facilities to private South African and Portuguese 
corporations that had owned and operated them be- 
fore independence. A return of such nationalized 
properties that are now virtually moribund could 


provide an important boost to economic activity if 
carried out on a significant scale and shielded from 
RENAMO. It could also decrease private su pport to 
RENAMO from disgruntled former owners.r 1 


Political Dynamics 

It is unclear whether the top decisionmaking bodies in 
Maputo have reached a consensus on ending the 
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conflict and how to do it, but there is broad support 
for Chissano** “comprehensive strategy” of political 
and economic reforms, military reorganization, and a 
broadening of diplomatic contacts to facilitate an 
economic recovery and the defeat of RENAMO. 
Some ideological hardliners, notably Marcclino dos 
Santos, arc less than enthusiastic proponents of 
improved ties to South Africa and the West, however, 
and arc concerned that further economic and political 
reforms will undermine FRELIMO’s authority. Al- 
though they have lost influence and arc currently in 
no position to challenge Chissano’* leadership, the 
hardliners will continue to act as a brake on bolder 
policy initiatives. Moreover, if Chissano is to pursue a 
settlement w ith RENAMO, he also will have to 
cultivate the support of Defense Minister Chipundc 
and, by extension, some of the more highly placed war 


Given Chissano's penchant for consensus building, 
major progress on national reconciliation is unlikely 
until after the party congress later this month, where 
Chissano almost certainly will seek approval for his 
policy goals for the next four years. Because the issue 
of national reconciliation is so contentious, there has 
been little formal debate so far within party structures 
on whether and how to pursue a negotiated settle- 
ment. Chissano, however, has encouraged Kenyan* 
and church-brokcrcd exploratory contacts with 
RENAMO that could lead to direct talks, and he 
almost certainly has sought the approval of other 
senior party officials for this initiative. In any case, we 
expect Chissano to further entrench his control at the 
congress by appo inting like-minded pragmatists to the 
poiiiburo.| J 

Chissano also w ill propose political reforms designed 
to overcome the disaffection among the predominant- 
ly rural populace that has allowed RENAMO to 
exploit anti-FRELIMO sympathies. Constitutional 
revisions allowing for popular participation in indirect 
presidential elections arc being discussed. FRELIMO 
also plans to promote membership in mass organiza- 
tions that will be empowered to represent the interests 
of their constituents. The party already has greatly 
improved relations with religious institutions to enjoin 
their cooperation in providing social services and 


improving the regime's reputation. Chissano is unlike- 
ly to push any initiatives that threaten FRELIMO** 
one-party rule, however, and the party will not be able 
to make inroads into rural arras so tong as RENAMO 
remains the dominant military presence. | j 

Diplomatic Pressures 

International support from both Western and East 
Bloc allies will continue. Nevertheless, the growing 
consensus among Mozambique's allies that a govern- 
ment victory over RENAMO is remote will put 
Chissano under increasing donor pressure to seek a 
negotiated settlement with the insurgents. 

Soviet Options. Moscow will retain significant lever- 
age over the Chissano government. Despite the recent 
adjustment of its military aid program, the USSR will 
remain Mozambique’s primary supplier of arms assis- 
tance and oil. Moscow has generally supported Mapu- 
to’s efforts to attract economic aid from the West and, 
to limit further the cost of its own involvement, will 
continue urging Chissano to search for a political 
solution to the conflict. Moscow also has indicated a 
willingness to participate in multilateral peace talks. 


□ 


Despite its influence over Maputo, Moscow docs not 
seem inclined to heavily pressure Chissano or leave its 
client vulnerable. Undoubtedly aware of the difficul- 
ties confronting Chissano in trying to negotiate with 
RENAMO, the Soviets do not appear to expect an 
early political solution. Moscow is likely to play only a 
secondary role in any Mozambican reconciliation 
effort, but might well be wilting to exert greater 
pressure on FRELIMO at critical junctures. Mean- 
while, the Soviets will continue to provide enough 
arms to ensure that Mozambican Government forces 
retai n their hold over Maputo and other urban ccn- 

Western Ties . Chissano has responded positively to 
efforts by the United States and the United Kingdom 
to explore possibilities for a settlement. He almost 
certainly recognizes that economic development 
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South Africa*! Twin Strategy Toward Mozambique 


Pretoria fun long pursued a two* truck policy of 
using persua'Xn and coercion — alternately or at 
times simultaneously — to obtain Maputo's cooper- 
ation on bilateral issues. Since the signing in 1984 
of' the A fkornuii Accord fa mutual nonaggression 
pact), relations have on balance improved — despite 
Pretoria’s covert assistance to RES AMO and 
occasional covert attacks against ANC targets in 
Mozambique — because cf increasing diplomatic 
contacts intended to cement political and economic 
ties: 

• South Africa and Mozambique agreed in August 
1987 to reactivate a joint liaison committee, 
which now meets on a monthly basis to address 
economic and security issues . 

• Negotiations in 1988 an reopening the Cahora 
Basso hydroelectric complex sensed as a key 
vehicle for improving relations, allowing for wid- 
er contact between officials and possible expan- 
sion of trade and a new bilateral labor accord. 
Pretoria has even provided nonlethal military 
aid to help protect the complex. 


• South . African President Hot ha’s summit in .SV/>- 
temher 1988 with President Chissano was the 
capstone of a yearlong effort by hath nations to 
improve relations. 

Pretoria's dual policy has achieved its primary 
objective — a decline in ASC guerrilla operations 
launched from Maputo — and also has enhanced 
prospects far economic and political gains . But 
regional developments could undermine the emerg- 
ing ’* good neighbor" policy toward Mozambique. 
A collapse of the December 1988 tripartite accord 
on Angola and Namibia or a security crisis arising 
from political upheaval in Namibia would retard 
further progress in (he rapprochement by under- 
mining both Pretoria’s and Maputo’s fragile confi- 
dence in their ability to forge an enduring bilateral 
relationship. Finally . a rise in domestic unrest 
would compel the South African Government to 
secure its right political flank by resorting to 
greater repression, a development that would 
make Maputo uneasy about continued cooperation 
with Preloria\ I 


requires additional Western assistance and docs not 
wish to appear obstructionist. Chissano has been 
responsive to the need to promote a less dogmatic 
FRELIMO agenda, and his efforts to improve rela- 
tions with the church are likely to result in renewed 
diplomatic relations with the Vatican ^ - | 

Portugal also is encouraging negotiations but is un- 
likely to exert significant influence over a peace 
process given the political sensitivity of dealing with 
its former colony. Lisbon is providing limited military 
assistance, including logistic training and occasional 
small-arms deliveries, but conservative opposition to 
improved relations with Maputo remains tierce. | | 

The Regional Factor. Mozambique's neighbors sup- 
port a national reconciliation process. Zimbabwean 
President Mugabe, however, is resisting involvement 


in any US-led peace initiative out of fear of being 
drawn into a public dialogue with South Africa. He 
supports Chissano's efforts to explore contacts with 
RENA MO through Kenyan and church intermedi- 
aries. however, and would probably be w illing to act 
as a facilitator or mediator if requested to do so by 
Chissano. In any case, Zimbabwe would seek to 
protect its economic interests in Mozambique. 


Kenya's President Moi wants to promote a more 
serious settlement effort. Zairian President Mobutu 
also has expressed willingness to mediate peace talks, 
although his leverage over both the government and 
the insurgents will be limited. Depending on the 
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success of Angolan reconciliation efforts, African 
leaders might convene a summit to promote peace in 
Mozambique as they did last month in Zaire regard- 
ing Angola, |~ | 

Chissano hopes that rapprochement with South Afri- 
ca eventually will convince Pretoria that it is no longer 
in its interests to use RENAMO to destabilize Mo- 
zambique and that without South African assistance 
the insurgency will wane. To this end he will probably 
continue to expand bilateral economic cooperation, 
restrict the presence and activities of the ANC, and 
restrain harsh anti-South African rhetoric in the 
government-controlled press. Pretoria’s desire to dem- 
onstrate a more constructive approach to the region 
and Maputo’s urgent need for economic cooperation 
probably will keep the rapprochement on track. Chis- 
sano probably overestimates Pretoria’s willingness 
and ability to influence RENAMO, however, and tics 
to South Africa will come under increasing criticism 
from hardliners and Frontline 1 2 leaders as RENAMO 
activity continues unabated. Pretoria and Maputo 
generally have shown great restraint, confining poten- 
tially damaging allegations to joint economic and 
security commissions established last year. A major 
ANC incursion from Mozambique or irrefutable 
proof of large-scale South African support to 
RENA MO, how ever, could set off a downturn in 
relations.! 

Outlook 

Seemingly irreconcilable long-term objectives arc 
likely to slow progress toward mutually acceptable 
settlement terms during the period of this Memoran- 
dum. Although both sides may make some conces- 
sions, neither the government nor RENAMO appears 
to be under sufficient pressure to force compromises 
on the key demands thwarting a settlement: 

• FRELIMO aims to protect its political monopoly 
and hold on power, and has demanded that 
RENAMO cease hostilities, renounce violence, and 
accept Maputo's amnesty offer. 

1 he l-rontlinc Si;itc.s — Angola. Botswana. Mozambique. Tania* 
nia. Zambia, and Zimbabwe — comprise a regional political group 

! tinned original!.' to promote Zimbabwean independence. Subse- 
quent!}. il ha* focused on the anfinparllicid struggle. | — | 


• Dhlakama has publicly demanded that the 
government agree to hold free elections, probably 
calculating that the vast majority of the rural 
populace would have little choice but to support 
RENAMO — the dom inant military presence — in 
any elections.! 

Although both RENAMO and the government have 
undertaken preliminary steps toward a negotiating 
process, this may represent only a short-term strategy 
by both parties rather than a long-term commitment 
to national reconciliation: 

• Dhlakama undoubtedly would seek to capitalize on 
any formal peace process to improve his movement’s 
badly tarnished image and appeal for international 
support. 

• Chissano probably w*auld work to translate interna- 
tional interest in a settlement process into increased 
Western aid to Mozambique and pressure on Pre- 
toria to end its support for RENAMO. 

• Chissano also could calculate that contacts with 
insurgent representatives would fuel dissension 
within RENAMO’s political ranks and stymie pro- 
gress toward a settlement. Maputo could then ap- 
peal for increased foreign support for a military 
solution. 

There is a good chance that the government and 
RENAMO will establish direct contact. Both 
RENAMO and the Chissano government probably 
will be content to muddle along, however, rather than 
make the serious compromises necessary' for a settle- 
ment. Moreover, RENAMO’s difficulty in fielding a 
unified negotiating team will hinder talks, as w ill 
logistic difficulties and risks associated w ith travel 
outside Mozambique by Dhlakama or his representa- 
tives. As a result, negotiations will be protracted and 
probably will be punctuated by periods of intensified 
hostilities as both sides seek to gain a military advan- 
tage to force concessions at the table. Negotiations 
could eventually break down if neither side demon- 
strates flexibility on key demands. 

Outside actors — including the Vatican, the United 
Kingdom, and the Soviet Union- -will encourage ne- 
gotiations, but most have no leverage over RENAMO 
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and arc unlikely to pressure Maputo for unreciprocat- 
ed concessions. A multilateral effort to pressure South 
Africa to adhere to the terms of the 1984 Nkomati 
Accord is likely. For its part. Pretoria will seek to 
ensure that it has a role in any peace process or that 
its interests arc protected. Although many in Pretoria 
prefer to ride out the Namibian independence process 
to a successful conclusion before launching into a full- 
blown Mozambican peace initiative. Foreign Minister 
Botha might try to draw the United States and the 
USSR into an active diplomatic efTort sooner. In any 
event, Pretoria will face continued allegations of 
ongoing support for RENAMO. [ ] 


Less Likely Scenarios 

Key variables that could alter the outlook for national 
reconciliation — singly or in combination — include 
dramatic changes in the military situation that would 
favor one side or the other, a shift in South African 
policy toward Mozambique, or a sharp change in Fast 
Bloc support for the Chissano regime: 

• Major RENAMO gains could fuel further deterio- 
ration in the morale of government forces, possibly 
resulting in the fall of a major brigade headquarters 
or provincial capital or even a wider fragmentation 
of the FAM. Relatively better supplied and 
equipped troops around Maputo probably would be 
able to stave off a catastrophic government defeat. 
Nevertheless, Chissano might be compelled by war- 
weary elements of the FAM to compromise on key 
demands in order to achieve an interim cease-fire. 

• In the event of Dhlakama's death or, even less 
likely, a successful government offensive, some 
RENAMO units could opt to surrender under the 
government's amnesty program or form renegade 
units that would not be subject to any formalized 
peace process. While under such circumstances the 
insurgency would not disappear, its capabilities 
could be undermined temporarily, boosting Mapu- 
to's confidence that time was on its side. Any 
negotiations would become more difficult. 

• South Africa could decide to stress more heavily one 
or the other aspect of its "carrot and stick” ap- 
proach to the Mozambican Government. Complete 
cessation of aid to RENAMO, for example, would 


reduce the insurgents’ effectiveness over time and 
could encourage them to make concessions. Pretoria 
could also opt to intervene directly to remove 
RENAMO leaders it perceived as blocking a settle- 
ment. Should Pretoria decide to jeopardize its rap- 
prochement with Maputo, however — perhaps pro- 
voked by a resumption of ANC activity — South 
African assistance to the insurgents could increase 
sharply, enabling RENAMO to more aggressively 
threaten the government and strengthen its bargain- 
ing position in negotiations. 

« A sharp change in Soviet policy toward the Chis- 
sano government would have an important impact 
on the outlook for a settlement. Moscow could 
decide to pressure Maputo to pursue more aggres- 
sively a political settlement. For instance, it could 
threaten to further reduce arms aid. Depending on 
developments in the Soviet Union and in East-West 
relations, on the other hand, Moscow could revert to 
a hardline attitude and encourage Maputo to drive a 
hard bargain in talks while continu ing the military 
effort with renewed Soviet support. I I 


implications and Opportunities for the United States 

The possibility of a political settlement in Mozam- 
bique holds opportunities and risks for the United 
States. US efforts to encourage negotiations allow 
Washington to build on the momentum of the tripar- 
tite accords on Angola and Namibia by again demon- 
strating US commitment to work for peace and 
development in southern Africa. Moreover, coopera- 
tion with other key actors, such as Zimbabwe, would 
help bolster US relations with the Frontline Slates, 
which stand to benefit from a peaceful resolution of 
the conflict. Improved stability in southern Africa 
would also enhance the prospects for effective reha- 
bilitation of key regional transportation routes that 
run through Mozambique. Many southern African 
states look to Washington to play a leading financial 
and political role in Western donor efforts to develop 
the transportation network as a way to reduce the 
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region’s! economic dependence on South Africa. linal- 
ly. a settlement would remove the primary obstacle to 
a broad and long-fasting economic recovery, and help 
stern the tide of civilian suffering. I I 


Western nations, however, lack suflictcm leverage to 
force ;t settlement. While Maputo almost certainly 
seek'! greater Western pressure on Pretoria to cease 
support for RENA MO, the government can avoid 
painful concessions so long as Moscow dues not exert 
its influence through its crucial military supply rela- 
tionship. So long as REN AMO’s internal leaders 
remain internationally isolated, the West's ability to 
encourage RENAMO toward a settlement will be 
limited. Moreover, the more Washington becomes 
directly involved, the more the United Slates will be 
vulnerable to charges that it is: 

• Noi doing enough to pressure South Africa to end 
its support for RENAMO. 

• Dealing with the internationally ostracized 
RENAMO guerrillas. 

• Furthe r legitimizing a Soviet role in the region. 
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Annex 

Other Key Players 


FRELJMO 

General Alberto C'hip«nd« 

Defense Minister since 1975 . . . ranks third in party 
Politburo ... as a northerner, helps ethnic balance . . . 
formerly aligned with Marxist hardliners, defers to 
President on most issues . . . accedes to overtures to 
West and may support negotiations with REN* 

AMO . . . closely allied with old guard in the military; 
feels threatened by younger, better educated officers 
who have risen under Chissano . . . has made little 
headway in improving military's performance against 
RENAMO . . . 49.1 


Marcctino dos Santos 

President, Peoples’ Assembly, largely ceremonial posi- 
tion . . . remains powerful figure in par ty, ranks see* 
ond in politburo . . . socialist ideologuc t | 


| . . outspoken critic or 

South Africa . . . legal interim successor to Chissano. 


Armando Guebuza 

Minister of Transport and Telecommunications . . . 
ranks fourth in politburo, but most likely presidential 
successor ... a retired general, is extremely popular in 
military, party, and his own Macua ethnic group — 
largest in Mozambique . . . ardent black nationalist 
and Chissano loyalist . . . would back negotiations 
with RENAMO . . . advocates improved relations 
with the Wes id | 

uhra 


^ ucicnStr^Mi 


rui 
inistcr 


area to oc next rrime Minister or 
. about 46.1 


71 ate <4us. 


Mario Macbusgo 

Prime Minister . . . ranks seventh in politburo ... a 
top bureaucrat and presidential assistant . . . concen- 
trates on administrative details . . . unlikely successor 
to Chissano despite high profile . . . lack of liberation 
struggle credentials diminishes clout and influence 

with military follows Chissano's lead on policy 

decisions, including talks with RENAMO . . . proba- 
bly belongs to a Shangana-speaking ethnic group . . . 
48. [ ' 


RENAMO 
Raul Domingos 

Recently appointed secretary for foreign affairs ... 
key aide to Dblakama since early 1980s . . . most 
likely successor . . J 

\ senior com Da t 7 

proven military commander 7 . . strict disciplinarian, 
but popular with troops . .| I 


member small Sena irtoc, nistori- 
jeauy allied witn bhlakama's Ndau ethnic group . 

31. 


Vincente Ulofu 

Named secretary for information and propaganda 
during recent RENAMO congress . . . was Mozam- 


M aria no Matslnbe 

Minister of Security . . . ranks sixth in politburo; 
rising star in Chissano gov ernment . . . strong support- 
cr of economic reforms . . / 



j 


1 

| . serves as political counselor, puoiic relations 


low personal profile . . 
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J. : . former FRULtMO soldier, like Dhla- 
Hma . . . educated in Tanzania . . . 43. | | 

Arturo da Fonseca 

KF.NAMO representative to West Germany ... re- 
cently replaced as secretary for foreign affairs . . . 


Francisco Nota 

Replaced as secretary for info rmation and propagan- 
da during recent congress . . ./ 

i ' 

association with KLN AMU’s Nairobi otficc may 
enable him to continue to play role in talks with 
government . . J 


l former member FRE- 

LI M(J 777 

[appointed RENAMD s represent- — 
live to united Males in 1985, but was denied visa . . . 
subsequently allowed into Canada . . . member of 
Sena ethnic group . . . 35.1 ] 


studied law in tast uermany, cany lv&us . . . rormer 
member FRELIMO, Joined RENAMO in 1983 . . . 
belongs 10 Dhlakama's Ndau ethnic group ... 49. 
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